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“Proclaim Liberty throughout all the land, to all 
the inhabitants thereof.” 





“Tlay this down as the law of nations, I say that mil- 
itary authority takes, for the time, the place of all munig- 
ipal institutions, and SLAVERY AMONG THE REST; 
and that, under that state of things, so far from its being 
true that the States where slavery exists have the exclusive 
management of the subject, not only the Paesipent oF 
tae Usrrep States, bat the Commanprr or Tae ARMY, 
HAS POWER TO ORDER TSE UNIVERSAL EMAN- 
CIPATION OF THE SLAVES. ™. . . From the instant 
that the slavebolding States become the theatre of a war, 
CiVIL, servile, or foreiga, from that instant the war powers 
of ConGress extend to interference with the institution of 
slavery, IN EVERY WAY IX WHICH IT CAN BE INTERFERED 
wira, from a claim of indemnity for slaves taken or de- 
stroyed, to the cession of States, burdened with slavery, to 
a foreign power. . . . It isa war power. I say itisa Ww’ 
power ; and when your country is actually in war, whether 
it be a war ot invasion or a war of insurrection, Congress 
has power to cry on the war, and w0st CARRY IT ON, AG- 
CORDING To THE LAWs OF WAR ; and by the laws of war, 
an invaded country has all its laws and municipal institu- 
tions swept by the board, and MARTIAL POWER TAKES THE 
PLACE or THEM. When two hostile armies are set in martial 
array, the commanders of both armies have power to eman~ 
eipate all the slaves in the invaded territory.”-J.Q, ADams, 
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Selections. 


SUFFRAGE IN FREE STATES. 


-—_—_—_— 


MAINE, 
. her Constitution adopted October 29th, 1819, | 
the ballot to every male citizen of the United | 


. of the age of twenty-one years and upwards, | 
ting paupers, persons under guardianship and | 

ins not taxed, having resided in the State three 
But persons in the military, naval, or 

ine service, quartered in the State, and students 
vending a seminary of learning, do not acquire a 


sdence thereby. (Includes negroes.) 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, 

» her Constitution, adopted 1792, gives the ballot | 
vevery male inhabitant” of twenty-one years, 
pt paupers and persons excused from paying | 
at their own request. Freehold property qual- | 
is were formerly required for oflice-holders, 
these are abolished. New Hampsbire never 
ided colored men from voting or holding office. 

VERMONT, 

xhich *abolished slavery by her Constitution, 
vionted July 4th, 1793, declared in her Bill of | 
Rivhts that * all freemen, having sufficient evidence 
yomon interest with an attachment to the com- | 
munity, have a right to elect officers and be elected | 
By article 21, “every man” twenty- 


ne years of age, who has resided one year in the 
Sate. who behaves bimself quietly and peaceably, | 
snd who will take an oath to vote “so as in your | 
nee you shall judge will most conduce to the } 
: + good” of the State, may vote. Jn Vermont, 


erelore, * a white man is as good as a negro, if he 

behaves himself as well "—not otherwise. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 

by her original Constitution, adopted in 1780, gave 

allot to every male person twenty-one years of | 

we, resident in the Commonwealth, having an an- | 

| income of three pounds from a freehold, or any | 

tate worth £60, | 


hy the amendment now in force, the ballot be- | 
gs to every male citizen tweniy-one years of age, | 
except panpers and persons under guardianship, ) | 
vio shall have paid any tax assessed within two | 
ears, or who shall be exempted from taxation. | 
hut by Art. 20 of the Amendments, “ No person | 
jill have the right to vote, or be eligible to office | 
voder the Constitution of this Commonwealth, who 
llnot be able to read the Constitution in the 
English language, and write his name: Provided, 
however, that the provisions of this amendment 
shall not apply to any person prevented by a 
physical disability from complying with its requisi- 
vous, nor to any person who now has the right to 
rote, nor to any persons who shall be sixty years of 
qe and upwards at the time this amendment shall 
take effect.” Massachusetts, therefore, never ex- 
iled any man from voting on account of color. 
RHODE ISLAND, 


y her Constitution of 1842, gives the right of suf- 





|. To every male citizen, of fall age, one year in | 
the State, six months in the town, owning real | 
ttate worth $134, or renting for $7 per ey 
To every native male citizen of full age, 
‘wo years in the State, six months in the town, who | 
‘ duly registered, who has paid $1 tax, or done 
witia service within the year. Hence in Rhode | 
sand a native negro votes without a property quali- 
ication, while a foreign-born white citizen cannot. 


CONNECTICUT 
ives the ballot to all persons, white or black, who 
vere freemen at the adoption of her Constitution, 
‘18,.) and subsequently to “ every white male citi- 
wen of the United States,” of full age, resident six 
months in the town, and owning a freehold of the 
yearly value of $7, or who shall have performed 
militia duty, paid a State tax, and sustained a good 
noral character within the year. This was amend- 
“lin 1840 by striking out the property and tax- 
haying qualifications, and fixing the residence at 
* year in the State and six months in the 
‘wa. Only those negroes have voted in Connect- 
“it who were admitted freemen prior to 1818. 
E NEW YORK 
4 “imits to the suffrage “every male citizen,” of full 
i ‘Who shall have been ten days a citizen, one 
‘rm the State, four months in the county, and 
'y days in the district. Bat no man of color 
‘ote unless he has been three years a citizen | 
. io State, and for one year the owner of a free- | 
4 »“ worth $250 over incumbrances, on which he 
"\ Have paid a tax, and he is to be subject to no 
nreet tax unless he owns such freehold. Laws are 
me —— and have been passed, excluding from 
~ “Skrage persons convicted of bribery, larceny, 
*1y Infamous crime, also persons betting on the 
“wn. No person gains or loses a residence by 
. Pm sf presence or absence in the service of the 
eabty a iles—nor in navigation—nor as a student 
_. minary—nor in any asylum or prison. A | 
etry law also exists. 





NEW JERSEY, 
‘rst of those enumerated which absolutely 
as ae the test of voting, and in which slavery 
“upto a very recent period, gives the ballot, 
s Onstitution of 1844, to “every white male 
wb) eg United States, of full age, residing | 
wei ~ > the State and five months in the county, | 
aout that no soldier or marine quartered therein | 
Rms, eas the right, and no pauper, idiot, insane 
, OF person convicted of a crime which ex- 
~S Lit trom being a witness, shall vote. 
: PENNSYLVANIA 
~S@ Vote to “every white freeman,” of full age, 
,‘’s resided one year in the State and ten days 
rail. ctton district, and has within two years 
toa 8X} EXcept that a once qualified voter re- 
5 ‘nto the State after an absence which dis- 
Me a him from voting regains his vote by a six 
ong TeSidence, and except that white free citi- 
Chere en and over twenty-one vote 
aying taxes. 
ae OHIO, 
rahe Constitution of 1851, limits the elective 


wakes 








ee ek 





+ States, of 


Mate, exe] 
*e, xc] 
tery, e cluding 


full age, resident 
persons in the military and naval 


and idiots and insane persons. But the 


nto Ohio having held, that every person of 
0 the © white blood is a “ white male citizen” with- 
wih th Snstitution, and that the burden of proof is 
cng rballenging party to show that the person 
believe m, half black, which is ng gan ge we 
ber 1 in “the 4 is H 
bt restriction practice negroes in Obio vote with- 
srs tes INDIANA — 
tigen right of suffrage to “every white male 
months” the U nited States,” of full age and six 
le vp beSidence in the State, and every white 


““ise fo“ every white male citizen” of the Uni- | 
one year in the | 


one year in the United States and six months pre- 
ceding the election in the State, and who has 
declared his intentions to become a citizen. No 
soldier or marine shall acquire a vote by being 
quartered in the State, nor shall any person lose bis 


vote by absence in the service of the State or | 


United States. “ No negro or mulatto shall bave 
the right of suffrage.” 

ILLINOIS, 
by her Constitution of 1847, gives the vote to “ every 
white male citizen” of full age residing one year in 
the State, and “ every white male inhabitant” who 


was a resident of the State at the adoption of this | 


Constitution. Like provisions to those of Indiana 
exist here relative to soldiers, seamen, marines, and 


persons in the service of the United States. 


MISSOURI, 
by her recent Free-State Constitution, excludes the 
blacks from voting. 

MICHIGAN, 
by her Constitution adopted 1850, gives the ballot 
to every white male citizen, to every white male 


inhabitant residing in the State June 24, 1865, and | 


to every white male inhabitant residing in the State 
Jan. 1, 1850, who has declared his intentions, &c., 
or who has resided two and a half years in the State 
and declared his intentions, and to every civilized 
male Indian inhabitant not a member of any tribe. 
But no person shall vote unless of full age, and a 
resident three months in the State and ten days in 
the town. Like provisions as to persons in military 
and naval service, students, &c. 
IOWA. 

Every “ white male citizen” of the United States, 
of full age, resident six months in the State, sixty 
days in the county (with like exceptions of persons 


in military or naval service, idiots, insane persons | 


and criminals). 
WISCONSIN. 


Every male person of full age, resident one year | 


in the State, and being either,-—1. A white citizen 
of the United States ; 
clared his intentions; 3. A person of Indian blood 


| who has once been declared a citizen by act of | 
Congress; 4. Civilized persons of Indian descent | 


not members of any tribe. (With like exceptions 
of felons, insane persons, and soldiers, &c., stationed 
in the State.) 

CALIFORNIA. 

Every white male citizen of the United States 
(or of Mexico who shall have elected to become a 
citizen of the United States under treaty of Quere- 
taro) of full age, resident six months in the State 
and thirty days in the district. The legislature has 
power to extend the right to Indians and their de- 
scendants. (Like sundry provisions as above.) 

MINNESOTA. 

Every male person of full age, resident one year 
in the United States and four months in the State, 
and being either,—1. A white citizen of the United 
States; 2. A white alien who has declared his in- 
tentions; 3. Civilized persons of mixed white and 
Indian blood ; 4. Civilized Indians certified by a 
district court to be fit for citizenship. (Like sun- 
dry provisions as above.) 

OREGON. 

Every white male citizen of full age, six months 
a resident in the State, and every white male alien, 
of full age, resident in the United States one year, 
who has declared his intentions, may vote, but “ no 
negro, Chinaman, or mulatto.” 

KANSAS 
gives the ballot to every white male adult, resident 
six months in the State and thirty days in the town, 
who is either a citizen or has delared his intentions. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 

Every white male citizen (except minors, Juna- 
tics and felons), resident one year in the State and 
thirty days in the county. 


The results sum up thus: Of the twenty-one free 
States enumerated, eight permit negro suffrage to a 
re or less extent. These are the New Eng- 
and States, New York and Ohio. Of the re- 
mainder, two—New Jersey and Pennsylvania—are 
strongly “ Democratic,” and the rest framed their 
constitutions and applied for admission at a time 
when slavery ruled Congress and the nation. In- 
diana, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Oregon, 
Kansas and [Illinois (seven) admit as voters those 
not yet citizens; and beside the New England 
States, four—to wit: Michigan, Wisconsin, Cali- 
fornia and Minnesota—provide for voting by In- 
dians. One (Massachusetts) excludes the ignorant, 
and one (Oregon) excludes Chinamen.— Chicago 
Tribune. 
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ANTI-SLAVERY PROGRESS. 





The best news lately received from Earope 
was that which we published yesterday, to the ef- 
fect that King Louis of Portugal, when closing the 
Cortes, promised a strict law tor the final abolition 
of negro slavery within his dominions. This ac- 


tually means in his colonial possessions—in the Cape | 


de Verd Islands, Madeira and St. Thomas; in the 
Azores; in Senegal, Angola, Guinea, and Mozam- 
bique ; in the East Indies ; in the Indian Archipel- 
ago, and at Macao,in China. The whole of this 
colonial population exceeds three millions and a 
half. We have no doubt that the recent abolition 


of slavery in this country has acted as a strong in- | 


ducement to the performance, however tardily, of 
tbis act of justice and humanity. 4 

It is fitting, indeed, that the country by which 
Negro Slavery was commenced should finally aban- 
don and surrender it. From the time of Moham- 
med, black slaves have been held in parts of Africa 
and Asia. 
the princes of Portugal personally gave an impetus 
to maritime discovery, which eventuated in the re- 
searches of Columbus, on the then almost “ unpathed 
waters” of the Atlantic. 
Moorish prisoners for twelve black slaves from 


Africa, in the year 1442, led to the commencement | to inflict on his black brother. 
of the slave trade, by a company of adventurers, | 


under royal patronage, a little later. But, though 


the trade flourished at first, it gradually declined. 
The discovery of America, in 1492, at which time | in the town in which I live, a missionary from the 
there were only about 300 slaves annually brought | Board of Domestic Missions at Philadelphia, who is 
into Portugal, made the trade popular and profita- | laboring to the best of bis ability to improve the so- 
ble. Columbus himself had been engaged in it be-! cial, moral, and religious condition of the black 
fore. he went upon his adventurous voyages, and | freedmen. 
recommended the Spanish sovereigns, Ferdinand | the court-house every Sabbath day. 
and Isabella, to traffic in Indians, as the inhabitants | full to overflowing, and in the classes of his school 
of the newly-discovered continent were called; 
and, curiously enough, it was found that domestic 
slavery was one of the original “institutions” of 
Pera, while, in Mexico, the law was, the children of 


slaves were free born. 
ported into the Spanish colonies, because they could 
perform hard work, to which the less sturdy Indians 
were unequal. One negro was equal, in market 
value, to four Indians. It is not necessary to men- 





Dale . A 
*, of foreign birth and full age, who has resided 


tion how a, 2 Slavery spread from South to North 
America. English traders went largely into the 


2. A white alien who has de- | 


Early in the fifteenth century, one of 


The exchange by four /lusion and a lie, and the greatest wrong, among 


Negroes were largely im- | for discharging his duty to these ignorant and op- 


, trade—but the first slaves actually imported and 
| purchased in this country were a small lot of twenty, | 
{ engi to Jamestown, Virginia, in a Dutch vessel. | 
|The trade, however, was largely English, and | 
| Queen Elizabeth shared profits with the first party | 

who engaged in it; while the last two of the male | 
Stuart monarchy, (Charles Il. and James IL.,) were | 
| members of one of the four English companies estab- | 
| lished for carrying on the African Slave trade. Some 
| of the colonies remonstrated against it, but it was | 
|supported by England. The first abolition move- | 
| ment was made about the time when the Declaration | 
of Independence was drawn up and signed. 

Our Contiecatel Congress resolved, in 1776, that 

' the importation of slaves should cease ; but in 1788, | 
| this was taken back, and the year 1808 fixed as the | 
| period when it must terminate. We need not here | 
| repeat the particulars of the battle which has been 
‘carried on among ourselves, during the last fifty | 
| years, to abolish slavery—which was finally done | 
| during the Presidency of Mr, Lincoln. It may not 
| be without interest, however, to give the dates of | 
its abolition elsewhere. 

The first step in the British Parliament for the 
| abolition of the slave trade was taken in 1788, when 
| a petition, signed by Quakers, was presented. Pitt 
| and Fox, the great political rivals, soon joined the 
| abolition movement. Effort after effort, succeeding 
j}in one House and failing in the other, was almost 
|annually made. At Jast, when Fox was last in 
| office, in 1806, the Government brought on abolition 
|as their own measure, and it was passed, in 1807, 
|after the death of Fox. Still, this only abolished 
| the slave trade. Steps were then taken, the move- 
| ment being still headed by Wilberforce and Clark- 
| son, to mitigate and abolish Slavery itself; and, in 
| 1833, this was done, by act of Parliament, $100,- 
000,000 being paid as compensation to the slave-| 
owners, out of the public treasury. This emancipa- 
| tion virtually took place on August 1, 1834. France, 
which was interested in the slave-trade, abolished it 
in 1791, but Napoleon restored it, and again abol- 
ished it in 1815; it was reénaeted by Louis XVIII. | 
in that same year, but wholly ceased in 1820. The 

| 
| 





| property in slaves in the French colonies was abol- | 
ished early in 1848, after Louis Philippe was de- | 
posed. In the Netherlands it was abolished in 1818; | 
in Sweden, in 1846-7; in Denmark, in 1848; in| 
Holland, in 1860. Spain promised, in 1814, that | 
she would abolish slavery in 1820. She kept her} 
word as badly as Brazil, which passed a law against | 
jit in 1826, but still continues it. Portugal, which 
{had not given any pledge upon the subject, now 
volunteers, using her King as the medium for an- 
nouncing it, that the accursed system shall cease, 
forever, under her flag. 

Spain and Brazil, therefore, are the only coun- 
tries, claiming to be civilized, which continue legal 
geese to “ property ” in human flesh and blood, 

y their citizens held in bondage. It is impossible 
that this can continue much longer. The rulers of 
these countries are professedly Christians, and hold- 
ing kidnapped human beings in perpetual and 
oftentimes most cruel slavery is not to be reconciled 
—whatever Bishop Hopkins may pretend—with the 
mild tenets of the Gospel of the Savior. Indeed, 
it is now stated that Spain and Brazil have resolved 
to abolish slavery.—Philadelphia Press. 
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STATE OF THINGS “DOWN SOUTH.” 


Nortu Caro.ina, July 18th, 1865. 
Probably some of your readers would like to hear 
from the “ down-South” country. It isa land in 
which your people felt an interest in times past, 
and much more so now, since it is understood the 
dark pall of slavery is about to be rolled away from 
its fair and sunny face forever. But I fear unless 
more decisive and energetic measures are adopted 
by the Government to carry out in good faith the 
intentions of the deceased President, and of the 
living Northern people, it will take many years be- 
fore it is an accomplished fact ; I mean before slave- 
ry is really and truly abolished, so as to make the 
black man feel and realize, in all the relations of 
life, that he stands, in the sight of God and man, a 
freedman. True, he cannot now be sold as a chat- 
tel in these United States, but with this solitary ex- 
| ception to the ancient supremacy which the institu- 
| tion of slavery wielded over his race, the black man 
| is as much a slave to-day as he was before the elec- 
tion of Abraham Lincoln to the Presidency of the 
United States. Slavery exists now, and exists in 
lits most repulsive form, in this country. The stern 
|logic of war has undoubtedly modified the external 
| aspect of the institution, but it has done so at the 
| expense of the little humanity which mingled itself 
| with the-administration of its iron code. 
From causes over which I bad no control, I was 
| once a slaveholder: I am not, therefore, a stranger 
| to the workings of the institution. I know its dark- 
{est and its sunniest sides. As a minister of the 
| Gospel, I have mingled with masters and slaves, pri- 
| vately and publicly—I have endeavored to smooth 
| the dying pillow of both in their final conflict with 
}the King of Terrors, and ought to know whereof | 
|speak. And yet, after all, truth and its interests 
compel me to say that, apart from the property in- 
lterest which the master holds in the slave, slavery 
| in all its instincts is essentially eruel, and relentless 
|as the grave. It brooks no interference with its 
| claims of universal dominion over the bodies and 
| minds of its victims. ; 
|. The proclamations of the President, and the va- 
rious acts of Congress during the last years of the 
| war, have declared the negro a freedman ; but in 
ithe face of all this, he is at present made to work | 
| without wages—is beaten unmercifully, and treated | 
'as he never had been previous to the war, because } 
the master has lost all property interest in his person 
lor well-being. JI say it without fear of contradic- 
tion ; and Jiving as J am in the very heart of the in- 
stitution, that the freedom which the United States 
| has granted to the negro race, if left as it now 
stands in the hands of the former masters, is a de- 





'many, that the white man has ever been permitted 


| The former master refuses to-day the negro that 
; he once owned, to go to hear the word of God, ex- 
| cept to a place which that master selects. There is, 


He holds two services and a school in 
The house is 


;may be found the gray-headed grandsire with his 
childish descendant, acquiring together the knowl- 
edge of which they have been for years deprived. 
This missionary is threatened with personal violence 


pressed people, and the blacks themselves are beaten 
and brutally treated for attending his ministry. 
Every petty annoyance to which malice can have 
recourse is resorted to, in order to break up his 
meetings and disperse his people. In several in- 








stances the masters, by force and threats, have suc- 


ceeded in keeping their black people away altogeth- 
er from the chureli. Now all this is done in a 
country which is supposed to be free, and where the 
bayonets of the United States, which have freed the 
colored man, are almost within hailing distance. 
These great coercive agents are now powerless, since 
the State has been handed over to the civil authori- 
ties, who are composed of slave-owners. The re- 
sult is just what would be expected. The black 
man is left to the tender mercies of those who have 
no sympathy for his condition. Is this state of 
things to continue ? If so, it would be the greatest 
mercy on the part of the National Government to 
order at once all the freedmen of the South back 


into slavery. By these means the blacks would | 


have, at all events, the protection of the masters’ 
property interest in their persons, which would in- 
sure them kind treatment, and comfortable houses 
to live in. 

What can be done for these people? your readers 
may ask. I reply, make them “ free indeed !” Let 
the lever of the ballot-box be at once put into the 
hand of the freed African. Make him feel that he 
is truly a man, and an American citizen, if you in- 
tend him to be free in the sense in which Abraham 
Lincoln, and the people of the United States, in- 
tended he should be. To avoid future difliculties— 
difliculties thas are every day becoming more immi- 
nent and threatening, and which may at any time 
sweep away the entire fabric of society in the South 
—let this question be solved. Now is the time to 
settle forever the political status of the negro, and 
so secure his freedom, and the permanency of the 
Union of these States. 

Not many weeks ago, during a sojourn of a few 
days in your State, 1 opposed, with all my might, 
the extension of suffrage to the negro; but, since 
my return home, and observing calmly the practical 
workings of the quasi-freedom which the armies of 
the United States have secured to the blacks, I am 
convinced that, without endowing them with all the 
rights and privileges which belong to the white 
American citizeu, the whole thing is a farce. 


which let the American people be thoroughly warned 
and forever arrayed. 

It is a system so full of wickedness, that the South 
has so far hesitated in its adoption—not because it 
-was too wicked for them, but because it was too 
awfal for the world’s contemplation ; because they 
did not dare deliberately to turn out their old and 
sick slaves to die, being already bound to care for 
them. 

But now their theory is that the abolition of 
| slavery has relieved them of all responsibilities of 
that kind, and that the old and sick being thus off 
their hands, they are at liberty to disregard them, 
and deal only with the well and hearty, and their 
own interests through them. 

Let me assure the American people that this is no 
false alarm. ‘This very system of apr has long 
been under Southern diseussion. It would be vastly 
| more profitable to the planter, and a thousand times 
| more dreadful to the negro than slavery ever has 
been. 

Now, in good but quiet earnest, the Southern 
leaders are laying their plans for its adoption ; and 
five years hence will find it in full operation, unless 
prevented by the stern and wholesome action of the 
Government. 

But what is the antidote? Simply this. Let no 
State return until its slave code is abolished, the 
Constitutional amendment ed to, and its own 
Constitution altered, forever discarding all species 
of peonage, and securing an education to all classes, 
both white and black ; and containing a provision 
against any change in these respects for twenty 
years tocome. By that time, the negro being both 
free and educated can take care of his own in- 
terests. GLOVER. 
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0OX AND THE NEGROES. 





Gen. Cux, the Union candidate for Governor of 
Ohio, has elicited the applause of the democracy by 
the expression of the opinion that the whites and 
blacks of the South cannot live peacefully together. 





The argument usually employed against giving | 


the black man the privilege of voting is, that he is 
not sufficiently intelligent for so great and impor- | 
tant a trust. 


But when will he become sufficiently | cordial approbation. 


Although the opinion contradicts the previous no- 
tions of the democrats and of pro-slavery men, both 
North and South, all these accept it as sound with 
Now, one of two things must 


intelligent, when his former masters oppose every | be true: Either these men have been utterly wrong 
effort which is made to supply him with the neces in what they have asserted of the negroes hitherto, 


sary amount of that intelligence ? 
simply absurd, and the slaveholders know it. 

VERITAS. 
—Corr. Pitishurgh Presbyterian Banner. 
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AFRICAN PEONAGE. 


To the Editor of the Philadelphia Press: 

Sir: It is not enorgh that the Southern States | 
should agree to no slavery in its old forms. The 
shrewdest of their slave-owners have long been 
anxious to give that up for another, (and worse,) 
more profitable to the planter. 

They have long since seen that he who was com- 
pelled to feed, clothe, nurse, and doctor all those 
who are too young, too feeble, too sick, and too old 
to work, as well as the laborers themselves, was 

aying a round price for his labor done, and have 
a anxious to exchange it for another system, free 
from these heavy drawbacks. 

It is a fact that no country but one of limitless 
fertility, whose products are of world-wide demand 
and limited growth, can support the slave system, 
unless it be in breeding regions. The extreme 
Southern States have been able to get rich under 
such a system; but it was only because of their 
great fertility and peculiar products ; and they have 
not been slow to see that there might be another 
far more advantageous to their interests adopted by 
them. 

But they hesitated in its adoption because the 
reprobation of the world would have fallen upon 
them with crushing effect. But now this old plot 
is being revived, and the Southern leaders look 
upon this as a propitious time to lay the founda- 
tions of its eventual adoption. They think the 
work half done already to their hands; and so it is, 
unless guarded against. 

The plot now is, if compelled to do so, to ac- 
knowledge involuntary servitude ended—slavery 
dead—but to keep the old slave material stil! in 
ignorance and degradation, as timber for the new 
system. 

The States are to pass laws providing—first, that 
the blacks (or poor whites, if they will) may con- 
tract debts upon personal security—that is, secured 
by a mortgage of the labor of the debtor. This 
makes a slave till the original ded: is paid, and until 
all subsequent indebtedness is paid also. And, sec- 
ond, that the personal services of a debtor may be 
levied upon, set up at auction, ard sold upon the 
block, by the creditor, in payment of his claim. As 
this would devolve upon the buyer risks of sickness, 
nursing, and death of the debtor, as well as the 
feeding and clothing him, the bids would be so small 
that a small debt would, of necessity, consign the 
poor debtor to a long slavery; and then, add te 
this the debtor’s liability to be continued on after 
its expiration, for the payment upon the same terms, 
of any debts contracted after the first judgment, 





The thing is | or Gen. Cox is wrong in his conclusions. 


If the ad- 
vocates of pro-slavery have been hitherto so palpa- 
bly in error as this present change in their position 
indicates, candid men will hesitate to accept their 
revised and hastily formed opinions, which are put 
forth with all the positiveness that the old ones 
were. We cannot believe their testimony on both 
sides of the same question. 

Gen. Cox asserts his conviction that there is an 
irreconcilable and unalterable antipathy between 
the white and black races. The dominant race— 
which means the white—has an intractable pride 
mingled with a feeling of hatred, engendered by 
the circumstances which have attended the war. 
This scornful pride spurns the idea of the social and 
political equality of the hitherto servile race. With- 
out question, thie feeling of pride has existed; but 
it was the inevitable consequence of slavery. Does 
it exist in the North? Does it exist in other coun- 
tries where the two races are brought into contact ? 
We think it does not exist, save where it is directly 
traceable to slavery. It is one of the shoots from the 
parent stem. If the stock be ig age: this and the 
other noxious outgrowths that have put out from it 
will die, If there be batred mingled with pride, 
which has been intensified by the circumstances of 
war, it must be the hatred which the disloyalist feels 
towards the loyalist. _We know of no other cir- 
cumstances which should produce this alleged feel- 
ing of hatred. We submit that it would be most 
unjust to banish the loyalists of the South from 
their homes because the disloyalists hate them on 
account of their fidelity to the Union, and their un- 
swerving allegiance to it. As for the pride, it drew 
its sustenance from slavery, and will die out. If the 
alleged hatred exists, it is the duty of the govern- 
ment implied by its promises, which have become 
sacred by the response of the blacks to the requisi- 
tions of the government, to gauge the colored loy- 
alists against the enmity of any class of men who 
a to invade their rights or manifest batred to 
them. 

As to the antagonism of feeling which Gen, Cox 
sup to exist, it cannot be possible. If any 
body in the world knows the disposition of the col- 
ored people in the South, their former masters must. 
They have not said that there was an antipathy 
between the two races. They always averred that 
they loved Sambo and Cato with the most endearing 
affection. Did they not rebel because they could 
not obtain adequate guarantees to keep these black 
people among them ; to take them safely with them- 
selves into new States? They would not think of 
undergoing the privation of separation from their 
colored brothers. They told us,in the most pathetic 
terms imaginable, how the blacks loved them. There 
was never such affection manifested in the world 
before as the black servant showed towards his 
benign and patriarchal master! The beauty and 
strength of this affection was the consummate 
flower which sprung from the relations of the two 


and the chances would be ten to one that a debtor, | races. So profound and so permanent is this senti- 


whose services are once sold, is himself forever 
sold, as the real, though not nominal, slave of his 
creditor. 

The Southern planter reasons thus: There is not 
one ignorant negro in a thousand, especially having 
a family, that would not, if he could, run into debt, 
nor that, when once in debt, would not keep so. 
Give us the right to sell his services to pay his 
debts, and he is a slave thenceforth forever. But 
should he get disabled, become permanently an in- 
valid, or grow old and useless upon our hands, why 
then we can show our generosity by remitting the 
balance of the debt, and turning him loose again. 
It relieves us of the care of the young, and sick, and 
old, and of all the expenses of clothing and feeding 
them also. Besides, the world can find no fault with 
us; for, though slavery in fact, it is not in name ; 
nor is it involuntary ; for since every man. knows 
when he contracts a debt that he may be sold for it, 
it 18 a part of the contract, and so wholly voluntary 
and according to agreement. Besides, you know 
it is not selling the man, it is only selling his ser- 
vices; and if we have to take the body to get the 
services, that it is only incidental, and can’t be 
helped. By this arrangement every child is born 
free, and if he can’t remain so, whose fault is it ? 
And if this system turns off the old and the sick to 
ae or starve, what of that? Are we to blame 
or men’s running into debt when they are young, 
and starving when they are old? . “ 

Now this is exactly the system certainly to be in- 
augurated seongnert the cotton States, provided 
Congress is fooled into the error of receiving their 
representatives, and starting up the machinery of 
State Government before the future condition of the 
negro is forever fixed. And it is a system com- 
pared with which slavery, as it has heretofore ex- 
isted with all its horrors and enormities, is clear as 
fresh linen, and pure as light. A system against 


ment, that the blacks delight now, in the state of 
freedom, to obey its sweet constraint, as their old 
masters tell us; so that, if they be allowed to vote, 
they would vote for their former masters. This is 
what those who profess to know all about the negro 
character tell us. There is no antipathy in this; 
no antagonism. No, General Cox, you must be 
mistaken; the testimony against you is over- 
whelming. 

There are material considerations connected with 
this question, which are of great importance to the 
South, and to the whole country. There has been 
a sorrowful protest from the South, and from the 
> gpa x | of the North, against the destruction of 
the social system of the South. Pandora’s mis- 
chievous box was a trifling affair by comparison. 
General Cox proposes a more complete dislocation 
of that system than has been yet proposed or than 
can be accomplished, except by tt efforts. 
Because of this supposed antagonism of races, he 
would pluck the blacks out entirely, and transplant 
them to some congenial spot where they could thrive 
in undisturbed isolation. The scheme demonstrates 
the belief of the General in the capacity of the 
blacks for improvement and for self-government. 
Herein he differs essentially from those who applaud 
bis primary idea. If the plan of Gen. Cox could 
be executed, it would be one of the most fatal acts 
og Been be done for the hindrance of the South 
in the restoration of and prosperity through 
her domains. Several things are Tamed telomere 
prosperity in the rebellious States. Chief among 
their needs is that of men. They have lost property 
and are terribly impoverished. But property can 
be restored by cunning men to plan, energetic men 
to direct, and patient, industrious men to labor. 
The loss of human power in the insurgent States, 
during the war, has been tremendous. Gov. Par- 
sons, of Alabama, recently stated that three-fifths of 








the white men of that State had perished. The 
proportion of loss in the other States is not probably 
smaller. Restoration and material growth depend 
upon the restoration of this vitality. Jt would, 
therefore, be an act of superlative folly to eliminate 
the black laborers from the Southern States and 
isolate them. I: would put those States back a gen- 
eration. It would complete the dislocation which 
the desolation and exhaustion of war have brought. 
By his manhood and his loyalty to his country, the 
black man is entitled to live where he elects. For 
his service he ought to remain where he may aid in 
smoothing the furrows which war has maile, and re- 
newing the prosperity it has checked.— Utica Herald. 

Gen. Cox has fallen into the common error of 
supposing that, because his par duties, during 
the past four years, have brought him in personal 
contact with the people of the South, he is better 
prepared than any man, “judging from this dis- 
tance,” can be, to solve the problems involved in 
the war and reconstruction. When we consider 
the numberless and varied facilities enjoyed by our 
Northern people for acquiring correct information, 
respecting the condition of affairs at the South, 
many of which are denied to the soldier on duty, 
we cannot help thinking that there is danger of at- 
taching too much importance to the results of one’s 
own experience and observation, especially when 
they are widely at varianee with the views of a 
majority of the largest and most liberal minds of 
the country. Gen. Cox claims to have discovered, 
while at the South, an inveterate and ineradicable 
antagonism between the white and black races, 
which will forever preclude the possibility of their 
remaining together on terms of political or social 
equality. Now thisis more a matter of theory than 
of fact, and, as it forms the basis of his whole 
scheme for disposing of the question of negro suf- 
frage, should be carefully examined. Upon this 
point, the Zribune well says : 

“Tt seems to us that Gen. Cox here confounds the 
very obvious and natural antipathy between master 
and slave, between dominant and subject races, with 
an antipathy between whites and blacks, which is 
quite another matter. He says that the freedmen 
have manifested ‘an utter distrust of the dominant 
race.’ No, Gen. Cox, the facts are otherwise. We 
could quote you from reams of letters and editorials 
by observers of all parties, who assert that the blacks 
have evinced not a distrust of, but an overweening 
and indiscriminate confidence in those who came 
among them as deliverers. Only let a white be known 
as Anti-Slavery, and he at once is regarded by the 
blacks with boundless confidence and affection. 
Hence, we have been moved to caution these igno- 
rant, simple, credulous people not to trust too readily 
and too far to ‘ Yankees,’ because many of them are 
hypocrites and knaves, who would gladly make money 
out of their misplaced confidence. And now for any 
professed Abolitionist to assert that the Southern 
freedmen have evinced “ an utter distrust of the dom- 
inant race,’ save as that race presented itself in the 
character of slaveholders and upholders of slavery, 
and that they have further evinced toward the white 
race ‘an enmity’ ‘real and implacable,’ is most un- 
true and unjust. And the negroes of the South will 
evince abundant faith in their former masters, when- 
ever those masters shail have fully abandoned slavery 
and all its outworks, and evinced a living faith in the 
universal and inalienable Rights of Man.” 


We might go even farther than the Tribune, and 
assert that there is no necessary antipathy between 
master and slave, except in cases wherein the per- 
sonal treatment or the sense of the servitude of the 
latter is involved. A peculiar intimacy has always 
existed between the white and black races, in all 
slaveholding communities. The children of white 
masters, nurtured by black slaves, imitate their 
ways, catch their dialeet, and learn to love them ; 
and, were it not for the spirit of freedom which 
burns in the breast of every slave, however low or 
degraded, and which a sense of wrongs endured 
may kindle into a flame, there would rarely exist, 
on either side, any other feeling than one of attach- 
ment. 

Gen. Cox’s argument upon the antagonism of the 
races proves too much. It is very obvious that no 
just judgment respecting the state of feeling natu- 
rally existing between the whites and blacks at the 
South can be formed solely from observation of the 
rivalries and antipathies engendered by the results 
of the war. Grant that Gen. Cox has seen intense 
hatred manifested between the freedmen and their 
late masters: has he not seen hatred as intense 
manifested by the rebels of the South towards the 
“ Yankees” of the North? If ill-feeling or wound- 
ed pride must forever alienate the white and black 
races from each other, why not also the North and 
South? We confess to a horror of this doctrine of 
“homogenity,” for we remember how strongly it 
has been advocated in the interests of Secession. 

But what remedy does Gen. Cox propose for the 
state of affairs he so phically depicts? ‘Not 
foreign colonization, for that he admits to be imprac- 
ticable ; but “ @ peaceable separation of the races on 
the soil where they now are,” which is more imprac- 
ticable still. By virtue of what authority vested in 
the Government this can be effected, he does not 
attempt to explain, though he points out certain ad- 
vantages that would result from its practical realiza- 
tion. He would “ organize the Freedmen into a 
dependency of the Union, analogous to the Western 
territories.” We infer that he would not make this 
anomalous territorial condition permanent, for he 
distinctly asserts that, “in the end, the genius of 
our institutions will tolerate no unequal or sectional 
laws,” and that “ neither subject provinces nor mil- 
itary pro-consulships can long co-exist with Repub- 
lican Government.” The “dependency ” is, there- 
fore, to ultimately ripen into a State, and have its 
Senators and Representatives in Congress. Will 
not the antagonism of the races then show itself in 
an aggravated form ? 

Aside from the manifest impracticability of this 
scheme, there are two fatal objections to it : 1st,’ It 
is calculated to perpetuate and embitter any antag- 
onism that may now exist between the white and 
black races. 2d. It allows to the black race no 
voice in determining their political destiny. As- 
sume that an antagonism exists, and framé all laws 
and institutions with reference thereto, and one will 
most assuredly be speedily developed. Assign to 
the negro his fature position in government and so- 
ciety, as though it were a matter for the white man 
alone to decide, and you cannot fail to do him most 
cruel injustice, Nor will he remain quietly in that 
position. He will, in time, assert and maintain his 
right to be an equal participator in all the blessings 
and franchises enjoyed by his fellow-countrymen of 
a lighter hue. 

re are many other comments b 
Gen. Cox’s letter, ber, having aiealty omttenes this 
article to an unusual length, we close by expressing 
promote the capoo of Universal Stopes Soper 
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nian Democrat, Chardon, Ohio. = 








It was unnecessary to call Gen. Cox out as his 
Oberlin friends did ; but it was more than dissliose- 
sary for him to publish his t before he placed 
have slept, and 


it in their bands, where it mi 
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